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Here's 


By Barry Conn Hughes 
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THE WORLD'S FIRST really major 
exhibition of choice works of Cana- 
dian Indian and Eskimo art closed 
recently after a six-month stay at the 
noted Museum of Man in Paris. 

And beginning Nov. 21, the 186 


objects — some of which are shown 
on these pages — will be on view for 


seven weeks at the National Gallery 
in Ottawa. 

If you could ever say an art exhi- 
bition had a “socko” reception, the 
Paris show had one. Sixty-five thou- 


} sand Parisians flocked to see it. French 
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critics, who are considered to »—> 


OON MASK of painted wood, 


“made by Haida Indians, was found 


in the Queen Charlotte Islands of 
British Columbia in 1879. Beauty 
rather than geography was the crite- 
rion for the selection of the exhibits, 
‘and West Coast Indian art domin- 
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BUCKSKIN SUIT was owned by Duck Chief, head of the Blackfoot tribe of southern Alberta during the early 
years of the 20th century. The outfit’s decoration consists of blue, red and white beadwork sewn in strips to the 
arms and body. In additior, the suit has the traditional “tadpole” design favored by the Blackfoot tribe. 
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(left) is the work of the Tlin- 
git Indians of northern B.C. 
and Alaska, and is about 100 
years old. The shaped, sleeve- 
less tunic’s motifs denote 
membership in the Grizzly 
Bear clan. 


CHILKAT DANCE TUNIC 


BONE AMULET (above) 


was part of the equipment of 
a Tsimshian Indian medi- 
cine man. Amulets repre- 
sented creatures from which 
he derived his curing powers; 
in this case it was a bird. 


continued 


good luck to them. I won’t lose any 
sleep. It'll be my turn next time.” 
Speaking of clients, Sid was on the 
phone. “Yes, Sid,” said Angus, “Bert 
was just here. He said some bad 
things about you. . . . Well, Sid, it’s 
-your word against his, and if he’s got 
those post-dated cheques you’re gonna 
need something too. Like a lawyer. 


.. . No, Sid, I’m not mad at you. It’s. 


just that forging your mama’s signa- 
ture wasn’t very smart. I’m not mad 
at you. I’m just the guy in the middle.” 
Angus put down the phone. “Geez, 
that Sid sure is convincing. He could 
be a great con man — if he isn’t one 
already. Damn if I know who’s lying.” 
Angus’ usual procedure is to let it 
ok awhile and go on to something 
else. First, a drive with his partner, 
Fred Vass, to a west end tavern where 
, one of his female clients hangs out. 
She wasn’t in, but the Owner — new to 
the tavern business — said he’d call 
Angus if she turned up. 
~<A real helpful guy,” said Angus, 
getting back into the car. “Of course, 
he’ll change. He’ll get wise. Then he’ll 
tell us to go peddle our papers.” Vass 
explained that they wouldn't ordin- 
~ arily go out of their way to pick up 
this girl. She was small-time and the 
squad hadn’t the manpower to chase 
after everyone passing a bum cheque. 
_But they’d had a tip she was out this 
way and, well, they were going this 
way anyway. 

What? Let a known criminal walk 
the streets? 

“Look,” said Angus, “we just 
haven't the resources. For example, I 
know an old lady who’s been passing 
bad cheques. I know her name. I 
know what she’s done. I know she’s 
in Toronto. Hell, she phones me every 

__ how and then to ask us to release her 
Car — you see, we couldn’t find her 
but we found her car and we won't 


give it up to anyone but her. And - 


when she comes we got her. But she’s 
‘not coming and, when she calls, she’s 
not about to tell me where she’s living. 
It's a Mexican stand-off. What am I 

-- gonna do? Tear up the town looking 
for a two-bit cheque-passer? It’s not 
worth the time.” 

He laughed. “She calls every other 
day or so with a new scheme. She 
wants to know if she puts the car in 
her mother-in-law’s name, can her 
‘mother-in-law then come and pick it 
up? Hell, I say, you don’t have to go 
to that trouble. Just tell us where you 
live and we'll drive it over to you.” 

We drove off to our next appoint- 
ment — with an informer who, pre- 
‘sumably, had something interesting to 
say about a rash of bad cheques at 
west end banks. “You gotta have 
finks,” said Angus. “You’d be no- 
where without them. In fraud, they 
don’t usually do it for money or a 
favor in return. Usually, they're just 


mad at someone. In this case, it’s the 
mother of some girl sent up for bad 
cheques. The mother says it’s the boy- 
friend who led her girl into it. She 
wants to see that boyfriend get his. 
We're willing to listen.” 

But the fink wasn’t in. On our way 
back to the office, Angus and Vass 
talked about the other frauds they’ve 
rup up against. There’s the gigolo who 
bilks well-to-do older women for loans 
against promises of marriage. 


“And then there’re the ones who 


romance the bank tellers,” said Angus. 


ome 
people haven't 
got the brains 
to Survive 

in a city 


“They stand outside a bank at 
about four o’clock, meet them and 
buy them dinner or something. Tellers 
don’t make much money. So they’re 
impressed by someone who throws 
money around. Before you know it! 


he’s got her sneaking out the signa- - 


tures from dormant accounts.” Courts 
deal severely with such insider-abetted 
jobs — tellers, accountants, bank man- 
agers, lawyers dipping into clients’ ac- 
counts, anyone in a position of trust 
who takes advantage of it gets the 
book thrown at him) 
Then there are the boys who print 
up fake stocks and bonds, build up an 
account in a false name with a stock- 
broker — then, after a few months of 


‘small-time buying and selling, sock 


the broker with the counterfeits. 
There are the smooth hearing-aid 
salesmen and the phoney charity can- 
vassers. There are those who deal in 
lost, stolen or fake credit cards. You 
think a bank’s certified cheque is like 
pure gold? There are gentlemen in 
town who'll make up certified stamps 
on request. Others can print up pre- 
cise copies of your company’s pay 
cheque. There are phoney bank inspec- 
tors to chisel lonely old women living 
alone, and there are mortar mice who 
prey on the same old women with 
fake home repairs at astronomical 
prices. 

“Those are the real scum,” said 
Angus. “I mean, conning a bank, that 
takes some nerve. You go in and put 
yourself on the line. But conning 
some old woman! And they even pass 
their sucker lists back and forth so 
that the same old woman gets nailed 


time and again. Boy, do I ever like it 
when I get one of those.” 

Back at the office, Sid was on the 
phone again. “Yes, Sid, I think I’m 
going to have to arrest you. I mean, 
I’ve put a lot of time in on this case, 
and someone’s got to get it — even if 
it’s only for public mischief. . . . Sid, 
right now I don’t know who’s ‘telling 
the truth. All I know is someone’s 
telling some pretty big fibs. .. . What’s 
that? If he charges you with fraud, 
you're charging him with extortion? 
Well, have it your way, Sid, but if I 
may give you some good advice, get 
yourself a very, very good lawyer. ... 
Yes, Sid, it has been a very nice day. 
Delightful weather. Well, stay in good 
health.” He put down the phone. 

A call to the Crown attorney’s of- 
fice to see what to do in the Bert vs. 
Sid Affair. The decision was to let 
them slug it out before the police step 
in. “Quite often, they’ll settle it them- 
selves,” said Angus. “Whoever’s wrong 
will quietly pay the money back and 
the other will forget about - Suing. 
Money works wondrous things. Then 
we can apply ourselves to more im- 


_ portant issues.” 


Angus shook his head. He still 
hadn’t a glimmer who was lying. “But 
then, with the good con men, it’s hard 
to tell,” he said. “The amateurs, they 
stutter, they talk too much, they 
smoke too much, sweat breaks out on 


‘their foreheads, they can’t look you 


straight in the eye. They ask for a 
drink because their mouth is dry. You 
can see the veins in their neck throb- 
bing with tension. After awhile, they 
start asking questions like ‘I’m not 
guilty, but suppose I was) JUS Suppose 
[ was, for. argument’s’ sake, what’ 
would you guys do to me?’ They al- 
most hang themselves.” 

He smiled. “But the real pros, 
they'll look you square in the eye. 
They're sincere. Their handshake is 
firm. Their eyes are pure honesty. 
Whatever role they’re playing, they 
are living that role. I think that they 
almost believe they are what they say 
they are. Look, I’ve had people order 
me off the premises after I’ve tried 
to tell them their best new-found 
friend has been conning them.” 

The only defence is to keep your 
wits about you — a difficult thing, ad- 
mittedly, when it takes all you have 
to survive the normal pressures of a 
big city. For fraud lives mainly in big 
metropolitan areas where its practi- 
tioners can melt into quick anonym- 
ity. : 

“Too bad,” said Angus, “but a lot 
of people. haven’t got the brains to 
survive in a city. They’re easy marks. 
They have to be — look, even guys 
like Bert and Sid, smart boys both of 
them, they’re in over their heads. At 
least, one of them is over his head. I 
wonder which one it is?” Ww 


PLAIN 
Or FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUS 
OF BACKACHES — 


May Be Simply i 
Sluggish Kidney Action 


It’s a pity to put up with this common 
backache because you just don’t know 
the cause, and the medication that 
may help you. You see, if kidneys 
become sluggish, urinary irritation 
and bladder discomfort may follow. 
The result can be an annoying, nag- 
ging backache. This is when Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills can help bring relief. 
Dodd’s stimulate kidney action, help re- 
lieve the irritated condition that causes 
the backache. Take Dodd’s and see if 
you don’t feel better, rest better. Used 
successfully by millions for over 70 
years, New large size saves money. 
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ea Be wise 3 tee vee 
we thousands of Canadians 
Take Buckley 5 do — take Buckley's 
tem Cold Capsules for fa 
comforting relief from 
Cold Capsules headaches, nasal dis- 
tress and that feverish depressed feeling. 
These easy to Swallow capsules contain four 
active ingredients that combine to fight colds 
four ways. Sold Everywhere. 
GOT A COUGH? TAKE e 
é BUCKLEY’S MIXTURE 
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SEA MONSTER MASK (right) of 
the Tsimshian Indians is made of 
wood and was used at funerals. In 
Tsimshian mythology, such crea- 
tures fulfilled the role of transport- 
ing the deceased to the other world. 


HAWK SPIRIT MASK (below), 

found at Alert Bay, B.C., is of 

Kwakiutl Indian origin. The half- 

human, half-animal visage has a 

hawk nose, and is decorated with 

human hair, feathers, cotton and | 

twigs. $ Pe as et he ee eee 
MEDICINE RATTLE is the work 
of a Tsimshian carver. A man-like 
figure with a killer whale head dom- 
inates one side, and a perforated 
dorsal fin folds back over the re- 
verse side. The head of the rattle is 
joined to the handle with brass 

rivets. 
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MINIATURE MASK (actual size 
is less than 112”) was found in the 
Northwest Territories and repre- 
sents the early phase of the Dorset 
Eskimo culture, around 700 BC. 
Carved from ivory, it is thought to 
have had some kind of magic or 
religious function. 
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-Tomake money make 
money you have to take 


some risks. 
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OK. 
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A 
mt 
hs ar ___ More and more people today are 
‘a appreciating that curious fact about 
money ... it can reproduce itself. And 
>, ne that’s good. But whether you've put 
hige dollars into blue chip stocks and bonds, 
ova? or “‘penny” mining shares, or mutual funds, 


“agi or real estate, or into your own private 
. & business or enterprise, there are 
ie some risks of varying degrees. That’s alright; 
.. it’s all part of our free enterprise system. 
Nevertheless, we call dollars whose 
performance is not absolutely predicted 
fe ‘ and guaranteed risk dollars. Now our 
_ point is a reasonable one: Don't you also 
need adequate safety dollars growing 
: for you? Safety dollars are dollars whose 
performance is predicted and guaranteed, 
f They're the dollars that stay right along 
$. : with you—in recessions, emergencies, 


A But what about growing 
some “safety dollars.’ 


planned needs such as education or 
retirement, and of course protection for 
your family in the event of death. Perhaps 
you'll agree with us that it’s a good and 
sophisticated idea to first make sure you 
have those safety dollars backing you up. 

We Manufacturers Life men realize you 
want some risk dollars, but part of making 
money make money is growing safety 
dollars. We're sure we can grow 
safety dollars better than anyone. 

That's why when it comes to safety dollars 
our plans are designed to be versatile 

yet honed to a goal. Who else do you 
know thinks this way? 

Look, what do we do now? You probably 
still won’t call us, and we may not be 
lucky enough to call you... are 
you going to leave it up to chance? 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


growing safety dollars for you. 
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“It is the most truly 


Canadian culture” 


be a tough breed, raved about it, and anthropologist 


Claude Levi-Strauss declared that Northwest Indian art 
was on a par with that of ancient Greece and Egypt. 

The pieces that will be on exhibition at the National 
Gallery are on loan from 11 Canadian museums. 

It’s difficult to put a price tag on a collection such 
as this (some exhibits range back to several centuries 
B.C.), but Dr. G. F. MacDonald, chief of the archae- 
ology division of Canada’s National Museum of Man in 


- Ottawa, says it would be many millions. 


Ironically, this impressive and valuable “Canadian” 
show — though it was organized with the help of many 
Canadians from the External Affairs Department on 
down — was the idea of Marcel Evrard, commissioner 
of exhibitions for the Paris museum, who conceived the 
plan and visited Canada five times to select the 
exhibits. 

In fact, the Ottawa showing is a mere by-product 
of Evrard’s big show. “It was an afterthought,” says Dr. 
MacDonald, “that it would be shown in Canada.” 

Our own National Museum of Man, which has a 
good Indian-Eskimo collection, would be the logical 
place for the Canadian showing. But it doesn’t have an 
adequate gallery for such an exhibition and so the 
National Gallery is being used. 

After the brief Ottawa showing, which can’t hope 
to attract anywhere near the number of visitors who 
attended the Paris exhibition, the works will be return- 
ed to the museums. | 4 

All this seems to suggest that the culture of Canada’s 
first inhabitants is almost without honor in. its own 
country. : ot 

Dr. William E. Taylor Jr., director of the Ottav 
National Museum of Man, won’t go that far, thou 
he does agree that it’s too bad an exhibition like th 
couldn’t tour the entire country. 

He explained that the original lending agreemen 
with the museums were for the Paris show and were 
extended for the Canadian one. Soon the museums will 
want their pieces back for their own displays. : 

“And besides, many of the pieces are very old ant 
delicate. It was a sacrifice of love on the part of th 
museums, since the risk of damage is significant.” 

Contemporary Canadians who decide, as a res 
of the show, to investigate the cultural and artistic 
legacy of the early Indians and Eskimos, will run up 
against a brick wall because there are very few refer- 
ence works on the subject. | 

Says Dr. Taylor: “Our history books aren’t worth 
a hoot in terms of appreciating the native cultures. This 
country does have an inheritance; and the Indian- 
Eskimo heritage is a rich and varied one.” 

Rev. Joseph Meeus, an Oblate missionary who has 
spent many years in the north, raises another point: 
present-day Indians and Eskimos themselves rarely get 
a chance to see the artistic works of their forefathers. 

There is a small Eskimo Museum at Churchill, Man., 
he points out; but most historic and pre-historic speci- 
mens rest in southern museums. More Canadians, both 
old and new, should have a chance to see them. 

“After all,” he says, “it is the most-truly Canadian 
culture.” 

This thought has not been lost on Dr. Taylor, who 
sometimes sounds like a missionary himself when he 
starts boosting Indian and Eskimo art. 

“I’m planning to send an exhibition of Eskimo art to 
the Arctic,” he says. “What d’you think of that?”: wW 


LOOD INDIAN SHIRT came from southern Alberta. It is 
ecorated with beaded strips on the arms and shoulders, and 
with scalplock pendants. Highly prized by wealthy Blood 
idians, these shirts were worn during ceremonies and some- 
fimes had certain songs associated with them. This one dates 
irom the late 19th century. 
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CEREMONIAL HEADDRESS was worn by Kwakiutl 
dancers at Alert Bay, B.C. The main frontpiece is carved from 
one piece of alder wood, and the larger upper figure represents 
a hawk. It is in natural wood with black markings and has 
abalone shell inlay in the ears and eyes. The headband is 
decorated with sea lion whiskers. 


All those who choose 
flavour please 
wave something 


Take your tip from a wagging tail. Your dog will grow to love 
the mouth-watering flavour of Purina. And even more important, 
Purina alone supplies the perfect balance of 43 vital nutrients 
to keep your dog in top physical condition. Do your dog a 
flavour. There are three to choose from. All delicious. 
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SPECI ES By Helen Meyer, Fashion Edite 


y Until recently most furs, 
real and synthetic, were 
too heavy and too hot for 
pant, skirt, suit and all 
other fashion that you had. 
tO wear indoors at least 
part of the time. 

So, if you wanted to put 
a pelt on at home, you 
* settled for something.in.a 
sic] ola(omm olalalt-remacomesiianlelicle- 
leopard or tiger skin, or i 
whatever species of wild- Pa 
life appealed to you most. © 

Now, however, the fake e 
fur people have produced a fur facsimile as light, flexible an 
glamorous as velvet, and the ready-to-wear industry is snappin 
it up like a pack of hungry wolves. | 

They’re making it into vests, jumpsuits, pant fashions, skirt 
and dresses - all cool enough to wear right through next summe 
when they'll be even more popular than they are now. 

“The animals are coming,’’ said Women’s Wear Daily whe 
top designers gave the look the nod in July last year. And the 
are. Manufacturers are copying the idea in all kinds of fabri 
from pure silk to vinyl. 

Made into garments that are worn next to the body — such a 
* the sleeveless jumpsuit shown here - these new lightweight furs-—~ 
are as alluring as bare skin. 

They have a feline and slightly dangerous look about them. 
_ And that, more than anything else, is why young girls are going 
-“® to grab them as fast as they hit the stores; why women will want 
ty them as well, and why their husbands aren't going to complain y 
#3 Mua about paying the bills. Photography: Jorgen Halling —* 
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